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THE CRoss. 
And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto me.—Jonn xii. 32. 


Tuat is a singular account given by Eusebius of the conversion of 
Constantine. He was marching, says the historian, at the head of 
his army from France, to encounter his rival, Maxentius, in a conflict 
upon the issue of which his empire depended. pressed with anxi- 
ety, he prayed that some God would aid him ; when, in the heavens 
and higher than the sun, a luminous cross appeared, emblazoned with 
these words, “ By this sign thou shalt conquer.” He did conquer, and 
suk cantina aaal ed as the banner of the Cesars. 

The truth of this narrative I, of course, shall not now examine. It 


which, starlike, must sit and shine above our ranks, and lead us on 
to victory, and that is the cross—the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


this have streamed as an engine for man’s redemption, an ensign for 
the gathering andisentraling of the nations ?) yet we, my brethren, 
understand the prophecy and its fulfilment. - 
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The very act, indeed, of the crueifixion, and the very hour, far- 
nished remarkable proof, or rather a significant type and adumbration, 
of the influence which the cross would exert. On that day and wit- 
nessing that spectacle were present, in truth, the vesy “ all men ” 
(i. e. all classes of men) to whom the text refers; and observe the 
effect upon them. In the Roman centurion, behold a representative 
of the intellectual and sceptical ; and what is the effect on him? He 
is convinced ; he “ feared greatly, saying, truly this was the Son of 
God.” Inthe multitude, remark the careless and thoughtless ; and 
what are their emotions? Roused and agitated, they leave the spot, 
“ smiting heavily on their breasts.” And ia that poor thief—in his 
conscious guilt, his penitence, his cry for help, and the answer which 
at once dispels his fears, and sheds joy throughout his soul, and opens 
to him the gates of Paradise—see there the influence of the cross upon 
a sinne?, its power to stir, and then to hush, the guilty clamor within 
him. 

Behold the might of the cross as exhibited in the very act of the 
crucifixion, and on that memorable day when the Savior was lifted 
up. But was this power confined to that time, and to that place ? 
No, my brethren. As Paul said to the Galatians who had heard the 
gospel, “Jesus Christ hath been evidently set forth crucified among 
you,” although Galatia was some hundreds of miles distant from Cal- 
vary,—so, wherever the gospel is now preached to a people, there 
the Savior is set forth lifted up among that people, and there the same 
influence will be felt, the same potency exerted. Still it is true, (and 
I here indicate the subject and division of my whole discourse) still 
it is true, that whatever the intellect of a man, there is an argument 
in the cross to convince him; whatever the heedlessness of a man, 
there is an energy in the cross to rouse him; in fine, whatever his 
guilt, there is in the cross a magnetism to draw, and a magic to 
change, and a mystery to save him. Let us resume these thoughts. 
I beg you, my hearers, to honor me with all your attention. And, 
“Oh! thou that hearest prayer,” vouchsafe me the adorable succors 
of thy grace, and hasten the time when “unto thee shall all flesh 
come!’ Amen. 

I am going to consider the cross, in the first place, simply as an 
argument ; and recollect, the Savior himself declares that one object 
of his mission and death was the assertion and establishment of the 
truth. It was just before he died upon the cross that he said, “To 
this end was I torn, and for this cause came I into the world, that I 
should bear witness to the truth.” And the apostle represents “ the 
truth in Jesus,” as the only truth that can really master the intellect 
of man, and make him wise unto salvation, because this alone con- 
verts speculation into certainty, and substitutes assurance as to eternal 
things, for those vague and confused and unsettled conjectures which 
ve oo in truth out of Jesus, but are wholly incompetent and inef- 

ectual. 


Only “ the truth as it is in Jesus” will avail, says the apostle, and 
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with reason. Why, just reflect for a moment—just consider, my 
brethren, what it is the gospel requires in calling us to be christians. 
It is to immolate self—it is to be divorced from the world, to renounce 
the world, to be crucified to the world. Renounce the world! be cruci- 
cified to the world! And of whom is this required? of angels? of 
beings all soul, all spirit? by no means; of men; of beings carrying 
within them a thousand appetites, a thousand passions, a thousand 
propensities, and around whom are strewed from their cradles to their 
graves objects most seductive, and solicitations most refined and deli- 
cate. All these inclinations must be subdued, all these importunities 
repelled, all these fascinations surmounted. And for what? What 
does the gospel propose in their place? Things unseen; a world 
buried in the darkness of futurity ; objects which the eye hath not 
seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of man to 
conceive. 


Now need I tell you, that against this sweeping demand of the 
gospel there is not a taste or affection in the natural heart but will 
rise up in resistance? Can any language convey more forcibly the 
idea of violence, of a painful and protracted struggle, than the very 
expression, “ crucified to the world’? And what more proper, then, 
than that the mind insist upon conclusive evidence as to these objects 
which are to “overcome” and displace the world? From what 
source, however, can this evidence be derived? From our senses ? 
They give us no sort of information as to such things. From our rea- 
son? We feel that this is inadequate. From the books of philoso- 
phers ? But—besides that their lessons are such subtleties as the mul- 
titude could never understand*—the truth is, the philosophers them- 
selves felt but little confidence in their own reasonings. Socrates, 
when dying, said, “ I am going out of the world, and you remain in it, 
but which is better is known only to God. I hope,” continued the 
old man, “I hope there is something in reserve for us after death.” 
Cicero confesses himself unable to decide any thing; and introduces 
one complaining, “ that while he was reading the arguments for im- 
mortality he felt convinced, but as soon as he laid aside his books his 
belief was gone.” And Seneca well remarks, that “ the philosophers 
rather promised, than proved an existence beyond the tomb.” 

But if the testimony of the senses, and the decisions of reason, and 
the systems of philosophy are impotent for the extirpation of our 
earthly preferences and passions, where can we find that conviction 
which shall possess the ascendant power? Only in the truth as it is in 
Jesus. The cross is the only argument; but it is an argument all- 
sufficient—an argument so conclusive that no power of intellect can 





* It was expressly taught by the Platonists that none but the rang 3 
living in meditation could attain to the spiritual knowledge of religion. To 
him pertained the episteme; the people must be satisfied with the doza, a 
compound of falsehood and truth. Hence the distinction between the esoteric 


and exoteric religion, 
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refute it, and so simple that there is no ignorance which cannot com- 
prehend it. 

Yes, my brethren, Jesus Christ “brings life and immortality to 
light.” He comes “a witness to the people”—* to bear witness to 
the truth.” And he supports his doctrines by his life, and vindicates 
them by his miracles. Bring forth, he says, your sick, your blind, 
your lame, and your dead; and at his bidding, the sick are restored 
to health, the blind receive their sight, the lame walk, and the dead 
are raised to life. These were sufficient attestations, ample creden- 
tials, and ought to have satisfied all. These, however, did not satisf 
the Jews. They ask another, and, as they themselves admitted, a 
conclusive testimony ; and he gives even that. He seals his doctrines 
with his blood. And while evil men and evil angels are exulting in 
the seeming extinction of the truth, he bursts the bands which held 
him, and, rising, stamps upon that truth the broad bright signet of 
Deity confessed—of a God who could not only bend to his will, and 
at a word, the hidden mysteries and ministries of nature, but could 
invade the pale dominions of Death himself, and grappling there, and 
in his grave clothes, with the tyrant, could tear the black diadem from 
his brow, and wrench from him his cruel sceptre, and shiver at a blow 
his skeleton empire, and plant his bruised heel in disdain upon the 
prostrate monster who sought to detain him captive. 

Oh, yes! dying and standing a mighty conqueror over the tomb, 
the Redeemer graves, as with sunbeams, the proof of his doctrines. 
It is impossible now to doubt. If ever incredulity was personified, 
and scepticism incarnate, it was in those men who witnessed the 
Savior’s miracles and who erucified him ; but, by his death and resur- 
rection, Jesus, in a most illustrious manner, accomplished even the 
sign, and achieved even the argument, which they demanded. Of 
that death, and that resurrection, I will not stop here to marshal the 
array of evidence. They are facts incontestible. And if any man 
doubt, [ cut the matter short with that man—he has never examined 
the subject. No honest mind can examine and not confess the im- 
pregnable stability of the truth. It is of great moment, however, to 
remark, that, these facts being proved, the demonstration they fur- 
nish is precisely as conclusive to us, as to those who witnessed them ; 
for we believe, and they could do no more. The demonstration is 
the same to us, and wherever the gospel goes. The truths the Savior 
preached are — proved, the doctrines equally established. 

But these truths thus certain—these doctrines thus established— 
what becomes of the world with all its attractions? How is it dwarf- 
ed! How are all sublunary splendors eclipsed, shined into darkness; 
and all mortal glories withered, ditnmed, shrunk, and spurned into 
contempt! Ye charms, ye flatteries, ye fascinations of earth, what 
are ye? Ye pleasures, ye riches, ye grandeurs, to which men crawl, 
and before which they prostrate themselves, what are ye? Come, 
let me estimate you now, let me see your worth, let me institute a 
comparison. But, my brethren, is this necessary? Ah! do not your 
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hearts already feel the force of the argument? What! will ye com- 
pare the deceitful pleasures of sin to “ the fulness of joy which is in 
God’s presence?” What! will ye prefer the stinted and polluted 
drops here to the torrents, the rivers of delight which are “ at his 
right hand?” What! will ye lie down in hell, and become a prey to 
devils, for the gratification of a vile passion? All pomps and glories 
of this world, are they worthy to be compared to “the glory which 
shall be revealed in us,” “ the exceeding,” “the more exceeding,” 
“the far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory?’ To “see 
God ;” to “be changed into the same image;” to “go to Mount 
Zion, to the city of the living God, to the heavenly Jerusalem ;” no 
more to know sin, and sickness, and pain, and sorrow; to be forever 
united to saints, and cherubim, and seraphim, shouting, “ Alleluiah! 
Salvation, and glory, and honor, and power, unto the Lord our God ; 
while the four and twenty elders fall down and answer, Alleluiah ;” 
to burn with their ardors; to satiate the soul with their ecstacies ; to 
be with Christ ; to behokl his glory; to follow the Lamb whitherso- 
ever he goeth ; to look into his face; to gaze upon his glorified form, 
and think that every vein in that body bled for me; to be ravished 
with his smiles; to fall at his feet; to cling there; to live there.... 
My Ged! where is the world now? What is it worth? Yonder, yon- 
der is a world for which the christian Alexander may well weep; yon- 
der it is, all radiant with the gold and glowing with the sapphire ! 
But this world—this world which so dazzles and intoxicates us—this 
clay world, with its clay honors, and clay pleasures, and clay riches— 
Ah, Lord ! how little were eternal objects worthy of the strife, if no 
better than such a world. And how foolish are we, my dear hearers. 
Is there a spark of reason in us when we love this world ; when we 
refuse to immolate this world ; when we hesitate to gather all this 
world contains, and trample it in the dust, that we may spring up- 
ward and heavenward, and grasp the undecaying glory, honor, and 
immortality set before us in the gospel ? 

Such is our argument ; an argument convincing, and, as I said, of 
equal power in all ages and to all men. Wherever a preacher or a 
missionary goes, he may be a weak man, an unlearned man, but he 
goes armed with this, and by this he will conquer. Christ “ lifted 
up” will be an argument to do what no reasoning, no philosophy can 
do—an argument high as heaven, and deep as hell, and against which 
no sophistry of earth, no subtlety of the devil can avail. The proudest 
intellect wil! confess its conclusiveness ; and the feeblest, that of the 
African and the untutored Burman, will rejoice in its majestic simpli- 
city. This is our first article. 

But, my brethren, {and I pass here to our second division,) my 
brethren and fathers, were it doing any thing, think you, to preach 
Christ crucified, if the cross were only an argument? Were it not 
utter ignorance of man, to suppose that any demonstration will disen- 
chant him of the world? Why, the argument may be overwhelm- 
ing, and the evidence establish a certainty; but what then? What 
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is all this to one who will not listen to the argument, who will not 
weigh the evidence ? What, in truth, my brethren, is the great diffi- 
culty we find in our hearers—and which the missionary, too, encoun- 
ters in his? Is it to convince men who are awakened to eternal 
things? By no means; that were easy. No, it is indifference, it is 
apathy. It is that men are buried in the deep repose and lethargy of 
nature ; that they are sepulchred in the senses. It is that in the po- 
lite, we have to do with hearts turned into artificial frostwork; and 
in the sensual with souls stupefied and imbruted ; in short, that all are 
earth-struck—and that is worse than being moon-struck—that the 
care of the passions, the dissipations of pleasure, and the more fatal 
dissipations of business, its ceaseless urgencies and activities, engross 
the mind, and leave, as to eternity, only a heedlessness and listless- 
ness as universal as it is strange and pre Reto 

This is the grand difficulty. And, now, what expedient, what en- 
gine can be effectual for salvation which does not meet this? But 
what can meet it? What can rouse men from this fatal unconcern 
and callousness? The instrumentality, my brethren, to accomplish 
this work is still the same: it is the cross; the power is still in the 
same object, the Savior lifted up from the earth. It is idle to talk 
about what ought to influence us. The simple fact is, that preaching 
Christ crucified is God’s ordinance to stir the souls of men, nor has it 
ever failed. Whatever the heedlessness of man, there is in the cross 
an energy to rouse him, a power which ever has been, and ever will 
be acknowledged. This is the second proposition I advanced, and 
one which does not appear to me to require any proof. Who will 
question it? Why, look at history; I appeal to facts ; I appeal to 
the thousands of all nations, ages, sexes, temperaments, and condi- 
tions, who have confessed this energy of the cross, and yielded to it. 
And if there be, in all this uncounted assembly, one who has never 
felt any thing while a bleeding Jesus has been lifted up before him, 
then I know nothing of the human heart; let him stand up, I wish to 
look at him ; he is more or less than man. 

Never felt any thing! But it is impossible, I know better. No, my 
brethren, hardened a man may be; he may have a heart of stone, of 
steel ; he may glory in his obduracy ; but if he has ever listened to 
that tale of love and sorrow, he has not been wholly unmoved. No, 
no, no, it cannot be. We have amongst us a class of people who are 
always crying out, “ No excitement, we do not want excitement in 
religion.” Very well, let them get a preacher who knows nothing of 
Christ crucified in the heart, and says nothing of Christ crucified in 
the pulpit, and he will walk at their head, and lead them quietly and 
comfortably enough down to hell. The cross will excite. It is the 
most restless and resistless of agitators. No sooner was it erected 
than all nature felt and confessed its instigations ; the earth heaved, 
the veil of the temple was rent from the top to the bottom, it agitated 
the rocks, it shook the sheeted dead from their slumbers, and dis- 
turbed the sun himself. Nor hath it lost its power. I care not what 
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the man is; let him be ever so desperate and wrapt in marble; let 
him be invulnerable to the most terrifying denunciations, and inac- 
cessible to the most touching remonstrance ; let vice fix her gorgon 
eye upon him till he be petrified and frozen into flint—I care not. He 
may be proof against all else, but when this tear-compelling story is 
unfolded ; wken there is mustered before him all the tempest which 
beat upon that sacred ‘head, and all the Jove which welcomed that 
tempest for poor man—Oh ! he will not, he cannot be proof against 
that. 

True, he may bid away the holy feeling; he may quench # and 
perish. But he gees down carrying with him the bitter recollection, 
that he had been there—in that world, that planet—where the cross 
was, and had been touched by it as by a wand. He may stifle the 
hallowed movement, but it will cost him a struggle, and, for the mo- 
ment at least, the reck will be smitten, and the heart will gush, and 
the unbidden tear will tell that all is not yet quite lost. 

No, brethren, the unparalleled phenomenon exhibited on Calvary, 
eighteen hundred years ago, can never die, can never grow old; and 
wheresoever that is proclaimed, there men’s hearts will be shaken ; 
the strings, long silent, will be swept by an unseen hand; the wells 
long sealed hermetically will be opened, and the waters stirred to 
their inmost depths. I know not why it was that when the bady of 
a dead man was let down into the cave, and touched the bones of the 
long buried prophet, it was quickened into life. But I do know that 
whenever this truth descends into the bosom—the conscience may 
have been long dead, shrouded and entombed in adamant—yet its po- 
tency will revive at the contact, and the word, although sown in 
weakness, will be felt to be an active and powerful thing, instinct 
with vitality and vigor. Ner when I speak thus, when I affirm this 
so confidently, am I at all regarding the ability of the preacher, though 
that is important. Nor do I refer even to the invisible workings of 
the Spirit, though these, I am aware, are indispensable. {I am well 
aware, my brethren, ner can we too corstantly bear in mind, that it 
is the office of the Holy Ghost to apply the atonement. I know that, 
as in creation this glorious Agent brooded over the elements, and 
wrought out, frem discord and darkness, light, and harmony, and 
loveliness, causing the shapeless mass to burst into efflorescence and 
beauty—so, now, it is his, to move plastically over the chaos of prin- 
ciples, affections, and hearts, disorganized and left in confusion and 
ruin by the shock of the fall, and to reduce them back, and refashion 
them to order and holiness, and thus become the author of the new 
creation. All this I know. But I allude not at present to this. The 
energy asserted by the text, and of which I speak, is that of the cross, 
and in the cross itself. 

And, now, what if I were unable to account for this energy ?. What 
if I should just say, that there is an electric chain which binds our ru- 
ned race to the wonderful Being who kangs there in our likeness ? 
We are told that if two lutes, of the same form, and tuned exactly in 
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unison, be in the same room, and one be struck into melody, the other, 
though untouched by mortal minstrelsy, will own a kindred sympa- 
thy, and give out soft and gentle murmurs. And what if I should onl 
tell you that something like this takes place : that when Jesus Christ 
assumed our form, and entered this world, and was smitten for us, 
there was a mystery in his pangs which should forever cause the 
sensibilities of human hearts to vibrate, and waken the play of feelings 
tender and unearthly ? What if I should use the idea of an apostle, 
and say that, in becoming man, Jesus Christ took not on him the indi- 
vidual, but the nature ; and that—as by this assumption he finished 
an atonement sufficient for the whole world, and became in this sense 
“ the Savior of all men,” and the sins of all thronged, and crowded, 
and gathered, and pressed in crushing and excruciating weight upon 
the sufferer—so, by the same union, there goes forth, there is sent back 
and abroad, and flung into men’s souls, wherever a crucified Redeemer 
is preached among them, an effluence, a sensation, a sympathy, thrill- 
ing and irresistible? What if I should only say this—and the scrip- 
tures would bear me out—it were enough. 

But, really, my brethren, all mystery apart, is it strange that the 
cross is invested with a power to rouse and shake the soul? Strange! 
is not the marvel this—not that men are moved—but that all are not 
instantly melted and subdued by it? Why, let men be only men, let 
them only have pulses that beat, and hearts that throb, and this sim- 
ple announcement, “ Ged so loved the world that he gave his only be- 
gotten Son, that whosoever believeth on him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life”—oh! the very thought is colossal, it is overmaster- 
ing, and language droops under it—tell me, can this be received with 
coldness and indifference ? is it supposable, is it possible? And, then, 
the amazing consummation—the Deed! the Deed! the Deed! the 
tragedy of which this earth was the theatre, while angels gazed con- 
tounded, and the hierarchies of heaven bent from their seats in silent 
astonishment, and Deity itself, I had almost said, must for once have 
had all its universal regards and expatiations arrested, and fixed, and 
concentrated ; that deed, that spectacle—can that be viewed with 
apathy ? 

What! my brethren, that “ the Word was made flesh ;” that “ the 
Ancient of days ” was cradled as an infant; that he, “ by whom and 
for whom all things were created,” stooped to poverty and shame ;— 
are these things to be heard and have no influence ? That, for us men, 
and our salvation, “the brightness of the Father’s glory,” he who 
“ thought it no robbery to be equal with God,” emptied himself, and 
took upon him “ the form of a servant,” and terminated upon a gibbet 
a life of pain, and tears, and blood. Oh, Jesus! IS THIS TRUE? 
Can I believe this and be unmoved? Can this fail to bow my soul, 
and wipe out every record from my heart, and live there alone, the 
one, single, all controlling impression, stamped in to the very core, 
and moulding every fibre to itself? Who is surprised at what a dis- 
tinguished missionary relates?’ He was sent among the Indians, and 
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he preached to them with all his earnestness, of God, his power, his 
grandeur, and his glory; but they turned away and laughed at him. 
Why, they had heard tar nobler sermons on these subjects than man 
could utter. They had sat down by day amid the wild pomp of their 
mountains, and the sublime silence of their forests; and at night had 
looked up at the pavement of unfading fire above their heads. The 
had listened to the rushing of the cataract, “deep calling unto deep,” 
and to the music of the tempest, and the cry of the hurricane. Be- 
fore their eyes the lightning’s fiery flood had rifted the sturdy oak; 
and hearse and strong had thundered on beneath them the might of 
the earthquake. They had heard THESE preach, and they preached 
of God in tones which mocked the puny articulations of human elo-- 
quence. And now that the white man should come to tell them there 
is a God, and that this God is great, and powerful, and glorious— 
they spurned at him in hardness and derision. Baffled in his first ef- 
fort, the missionary changed his address, and proclaimed a crucified 
Jesus. He opened his bible, and read to them these words, “ God so 
loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever be- 
lieveth in him should not perish, but have everlasting life”—“ God 
spared not his own Son, but delivered him up for us all.” Nor did he 
preach in vainnow. The gaze of his audience was at once fastened. 
They were astonished at the doctrine, and their hearts were at once 
touched. As the speaker went on with “the faithful saying and 
worthy of all acceptation ;” as he led them from scene to scene of the 
Savior’s humiliation and sorrow, from the manger to the garden, and 
from the garden to the judgment hall, smothered sobs and murmurs 
began to be heard, until at last, when he brought them to the cross, 
and showed them, nailed there, the abused and suffering Son of God, 
and said, “ All this for you; these tears, these groans, this blood for 
you!” the poor savages could refrain no longer; they had stood all 
else, but they could not stand this; they exclaimed, “Is this true ? 
Is this true ?”’ and lifted up their voices and wept aloud. 

Sirs, sirs, men call me an enthusiast ; but I ask you, is not enthusi- 
asm cold common sense here? ‘“ What a pity,” cried the Roman, 
“that we have but one life for our country.” Which of you but ex- 
claims this night, What a pity we have not a thousand hearts for such 
a Savior—a thousand hearts, and every one of them a holocaust, a 
whole burnt offering, a sacred conflagration of gratitude and devotion. 

Nor is it only the overcoming fact of the humiliation and crucifixion 
of the Son of God that gives such power to the cross. From it what 
overwhelming truths flash out on a guilty world, as from a blazing, 
focal, radiating, central point. The cross! what an exhibition does 
it give of the value of the soul. The cross! what an admonition 


“there of the miseries of the damned. Devouring flames, chains of 


darkness, howlings of despair, I need you not; the cross where Jesus 
bleeds to save us gives me a more terrific idea of hell than you can. 
The cross! what an awful lustre does it pour upon the justice, the 
holiness, and the severity of =, Above all, the love of God—how 
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dazzlingly, with what surpassing brightness, does not that shine there-- 
sending a heavenly effulgence over all this dark world, down even to 
the gates of hell. I ask again, can this cross be viewed with indiffer- 
ence ? Is it strange that the cross has power to rouse and stir the 
heart? Is not this the wonder, not that men are shaken, but that all 
are not melted and mastered by the very first announcement of a cru- 
cified Redeemer ; and that whenever and wherever this truth is pro- 
claimed, the scenes of Pentecost are not renewed, and the place is not 
a Bochim drenched with bursting tears rained thickly out of full hearts ? 
A philosopher, and not of the worst school either, has declared, “ It is 
impossible to love God.” For my part, when I look at the cross, I 
say, How is it possible not to love God ; not to call, with the Psalmist, 
upon heaven and earth, upon our souls and all within us to love and 
praise Him; and with old Andrew Fuller,* to find our hearts forever 
breaking out into unknown strains of love, and our lips, go where we 
will, still singing, 


“Oh! for this love, let rocks and hills 
Their lasting silence break, 

And all harmonious human tongues 
The Savior’s praises speak ”? 


I ought now,my brethren, to enter upon our last article, and having 
exhibited the cross as an argument, and a motive, to present it in its 
most glorious aspect, as the wonder working power of God in con- 
verting and saving the vilest. I am not ashamed, however, to con- 
fess that I have undertaken too much. Ashamed! if Paul, if Gabriel 
were in this pulpit, they would make the same confession. J have no 
ability to execute what I proposed, and were I foolish enough to make 
the attempt, a failure would only be inevitable, but I should glory in 
it. “ Young man,” replied a great poet to one who asked him, “ What 
is genius?” “ Young man, if you have never felt it, I cannot tell you 
what it is.” But if this be true of the inspirations of genius, with 
how much greater truth may I affirm, as to the transforming omnipo- 
tence of the cross, that those of you who know it not by experience, 
can never comprehend it by explanation. Say what I might, 
Christ crucified, while it is “ unto them that are called, the power of 
God, and the wisdom of God,” will be “to the Jews a stumbling 
block, and to the Greeks foolishness ;” and, after all, you would only 
exclaim, “ Ah, Lord God! doth he not speak parables?” Any terms 
I might use, although the very phraseology of the Bible, would be to 
the men of the world among you only a mystical and unintelligible 
jargon. And to you, my brethren, what could I say which you would 
not feel had been better left unsaid? I was much affected, not long 
since, in a distant city, by the words of a humble individual. We 
‘were receiving him into the church, and he was telling us, as well as 
he could, in his homely but strong language, of the pond wrought 


* See Memoirs prefixed to his Works, p. 48. 
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in him. At length he stopped, and, looking at me with a counte- 
mance expressive of the deepest emotion, observed, “ Sir, I cannot 
speak what I feel ; God, Sir, has not given a poor man like me the 
power to talk of this thing.” My brethren, this is all I can say on 
our present article ; God has not given a poor man ‘like me the power 
to talk of this thing. It is this, my hearers, which makes the cross 
what it is ; this which gives it an efficacy imperial and peerless ; this, 
that it is not only a demonstration to convince the mind, and.a talis- 
man to kindle the heart, but “‘ the power of God” to the:salvation of 
the soul. Here is the great thing, the grand attraction, the might, 
the majesty, the sweet, though awful mystery ef the cross. But here 
js just the thing that passeth man and angel. 1 say again, and the 
more I think the more I repeat it, what can mortal utterance do here ? 
Where among you is the christian who has not anticipated my re- 
mark, that this topic must be felt, and is matter for faith, not specu- 
lation ? 

That fer a lost world there is but one remedy, and this a specific, 
we know. Weknow that where Christ crucified is not preached, 
nothing is done for eternity. Much there may be of sublimity and 
beauty in the orations of the pulpit; but rf Christ crucified be not 
there, while the imagination may be entertained, all will be to the 
soul only the beauty of frost, and the sublimity of the desert. This 
we know. But how the cross exerts this power in conversion who 
can explain? The emblem of the brazen serpent teaches us that the 
influence is inscrutable ; and what can we say but this, that the cross 
is God’s appointment to do this thing—it 1s God’s ordinance to do 
this thing ? Look at Saul of Tarsus! What aileth him there at the 
gate of Damascus? What is this internal and spiritual revelation of 
a crucified Savior, (“ in me,” as he says*) which in a moment trans- 
fixes that proud and haughty fire-soul, and beats him to the ground, 
and wrings from him the ery, “ Lord what wilt thou have me to do ?” 
and, riveting his gaze on a single object, sends him through the world 
exclaiming, “ God forbid that I should glory save in the cross of our 
Lord Jesus Christ ;? who can tell what this is? Go to Corinth! 
What is this power at work in the church there, which, while the 
cross is lifted up, cleaves the bosom of that stranger who ‘has come 
into the assembly, perhaps through curiosity, perhaps to scoff, and 
causes that unbelieving man to fall upon his face, awed, struck down 
by the manifestation to himself of the secrets of hts ‘heart, and there 
to worship, and adore, and departing thence, to proclaim the presence 
of Jehovah in the congregation ?+ Who can explain this? And who 
can say what is that mystery which, at a single look, can soften and 
disarm the most inveterate enmity ; can unlock, as with a key, a spell, 
the soul, and untwist all the links which chain it in icy hardness, and 
break up all the springs and deep fountains of tenderness, and peni- 
tence, and love, and cause men to “look on him whom they have 


* Gal. i. 16. 41 Cor. xiv. 24, 25. 
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pierced, and mourn as one mourneth for an only son, and be in bit- 
terness as one who is in bitterness for his first born.” What is all 
this? I know not. It is a subject, not for discussion, but adoration. 
My brethren, I know not; I only say, “ not of the will of the flesh, 
nor of the will of man, but of God.” I know not; I only know, 
{hosannahs to God for this! Oh, cross! cross of my bleeding Lord! 
may I meditate on thee more; may I feel thee more; may | resolve 
to know nothing but thee!) I only know it isso. “ Then he stood 
awhile, and looked, and wondered, for it seemed surprising that the 
sight of a eross should so affect him. He looked, therefore, and 
looked again, until the springs in his head sent the waters down his 
cheeks.” Such is the simple, but beautiful language of Bunyan, and 
it finds an echo in many a heart here. And I have only to wave my 
hand thus, and hundreds in this house would stand up and tell, with 
starting tears, of this mystery, this unsearchable wonder of the cross. 
Nor only you. Thousands in other lands, thousands of the heathen, 
who were yesterday enveloped in guilt and wretchedness, are to-day 
telling of this power of the cross, and looking, and wondering, and 
looking again, until their swelling hearts run over, and the floods roli 
down their cheeks. Yes, Oh! yes, thou wondrous cross! and might 
a sinner, who cannot preach of thee, be permitted to testify, I, too, 
Oh, my Goud, (“ my soul hath it still in remembrance, and is humbled 
in me,”) I, too, unworthy as I am, could speak. 

My fathers, and brethren, and friends, [ have finished, though all 
feebly, the discussion of the text. I am afraid I have detained you 
too long. I cannot help it, however, on such a theme as the cross of 
Jesus. In eternity we shall wonder how we could ever have begun 
to talk of any thing else, or have ceased talking of this after we had 
begun. It rests now with ourselves not to allow the subject to be 
without fruit, but to derive from it the lessons it imparts. The words 
upon which we have been meditating are not isolated. They are se- 
lected from a passage which portfays as formidable indeed the engage- 
ment before us, the struggle to which, as a body, we are pledged and 
enlisted. “ Now,” says the Savior, “is the judgment of this world.” 
What a conflict ! Wherever, then, superstition, and sin, and darkness 
reign, the gospel is to confront and assail them, and that, too, in a 
war of extermination. We wage with “the rulers of the darkness of 
this world ” a contest glorious indeed, but how arduous! Let us gird 
ourselves with a courage worthy of such a eause; and wrestle, and 
strive, and strike, like men who feel within them celestial prompt- 
ings, and in whose ears are ringing the acclamations of heaven, and 
the shout of the King himself, “the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus.” It was said of Jalius Cesar, “Eodem animo scripsit quo bella= 
vit ””»— He wrote with as much spirit as he fought.” Let the reverse 
of this be true as tous. Let us fight with as much spirit as we write, 
and speak, and pass resolutions, and what shall we not accomplish ? 
Nor is the warfare a doubtful one. “ Now,” the Redeemer adds, 
“ shall the prince of this world be cast out.” Where this gospel goes 
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Satan’s throne is broken, his kingdom subverted, and a blow dealt 
which resounds throughout the borders of his dominions. How much 
has already been accomplished, and how swiftly, even while I speak, 
prophecy is leaping into fulfilment, you require not me to say. What 
hath not God already wrought! Beneath the stormy tides and agi- 
tated elements of passion, how, age after age, hath a strong and pure 
under current been silently propelling the enterprise of heaven. What 
changes have not been already effected by the simple ministry of the 
truth—changes more astonishing than all the revolutions achieved by 
fleets and armies. And now, this day, every wave rolls and every 
wind wafts us the news of fresh and glorious conquests by our Eman- 
uel, “ riding prosperously because of truth, and meekness, and right- 
eousness.” This is one lesson to be derived from our subject. 

But, my brethren—while by the whole passage we are taught this 
lesson, while we are instructed there as to the combat to which we 
are championed, and hear there the cry to battle pealing out from 
the gospel of peace, to battle for truth and man and God, and hail 
there the certain triumph—let us fix our eyes intently on the text as 
the cynosure of our hopes, and learn from that what is the only en- 
gine by which we can conquer, the only weapon which is “ might 
through God to the pulling down of strong holds,’—I mean the 
cross—Christ lifted up from the earth to draw all men unto him. 
“ Every battle of the warrior,” says Isaiah, “ is with confused noise, 
and germents rolled in blood; but this shall be with burning and 
fuel of fire.” Only the silent, melting, subduing energy of the cross 
can succeed. Forget this, employ man’s wisdom, and defeat awaits 
us, confusion will overwhelm us. But use this instrumentality, and 
before its almightiness Satan shall fall from heaven like lightning, and 
there can stand no resistance, there shall avail no enchantment of 
earth, no stratagem, no divination of hell, against Israel. “ Let the 
heathen rage, and the kings of the earth set themselves, and the 
rulers take counsel together, against the Lord and against his anoint- 
ed”—they “imagine a vain thing,” if the cross be there. Let the 
banded might of numbers oppose—God is in the midst of us, we shall 
not be moved if the-cross be there ; “the Lord of hosts is with us, he will 
be exalted among the heathen, he will be exalted in the earth.” In 
a word, let the night which like a pall covers a nation be ever so 
thick and palpable, let idolatry overshadow a people until it sweeps 
in its dismal train, every star from out their sky; if the cross go there, 
its radiance will pierce the gloom, its beams will dissipate the dark- 
ness. This is another lesson taught by the subject. Do we not need 
it, my brethren? Has the preaching Christ crucified, that promi- 
nence in our modern scheme of missionary operations, which it had in 
the system of the apostles? I ask, with humility, are we sufficiently 
imbued with this lesson ? 

And are we sufficiently mindful of another, and the last lesson I 
notice, as to be gathered from our subject, and which more particu- 
larly regards ourselves? I allude to the necessity of our living al- 
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ways near the cross, and drinking deeply and perpetually its hallow- 
ing inspirations. Brethren, that christians in these days are what, 
alas, most of them are—that the atonement affects them so feebly— 
is owing, not to that atonement’s being now too common a topic, but 
to our contemplating it too little. How intense—still and soft, yet 
severely, sublimely intense—is the efficacy of the cross of Christ, 
where its entire, unlimited influence is permitted. For my part, says 
the apostle, “I am crucified by it to the world, and the world to me.” 
It “ constrains me.” , let it crucify us; let it constrain us. The 
word “constrain” is, in the original, so powerfully energetical, so 
rich in expressiveness, that it is difficult to decide between several 
meanings, all equally just and beautiful. Nor am I going to decide. 
I choose rather to unite them all, and on them found my closing ex- 
hortation. 

Does the term often signify “ transport?”’ Let us adopt this mean- 
ing, and then let the cross transport us. Hear Paul, in a sort of ec- 
stacy, crying out, “If any man love not the Lord Jesus Christ, let him be 
anathema maranatha.” Listen to one of the early christians who says, 
“ to me it is much more bitter to offend Christ than to be tormented 
in hell;” and to another who declares, “I say the truth, if on one 
hand I saw the pains of hell, and on the other the horror of sinning 
against the love of Jesus, and I must be plunged in one, I would 
choose the pains of hell, I could never sin against this love.” My 
brethren, you are perhaps staggered at these exclamations ; but these 
men spake just what they felt. They were transported, they were rav- 
ished, they were “ beside themselves unto God.” And what they 
felt we should feel ; there are holy ecstacies of love which we should 
know. If the word signify “ transport,” then let the cross transport 
us. 
But the terms mean also, “ surround and urge on every side.” Let 
us adopt this meaning, and then let the love of a crucified Savior sur- 
round us. Let it be the circumambient atmosphere we breathe, and in 
which our souls are steeped ; the all-penetrating, all-pervading, all- 
animating, all-inflaming motive. What motive like this to kindle our 
languid affection ; much forgiven and yet but little love! My soul, 
can this be possible? What motive like this to deracinate the 
wretched selfishness of our nature ; why does he die? why, but that 
“they who live, should live no more to themselves, but to him who 
gave himself for them’? Where such a motive to fortify us with 
holy endurance of hardness? Have the members any thing to do 
with roses, while the head is crowned with thorns? In short, what 
an incentive here to the noblest charity. “ Ye know the grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, that though he was rich, yet for your sakes he be- 
came poor, that ye through his poverty might be made rich.” Do 
ye know this grace, my brethren ? do ye study this grace ? do ye feel 
this grace? Then you need nothing else to preach charity to you. 
Look at the cross! O ye that hear me this night, behold the man! 
behold how he loves you! there, there is a charity sermon for you! 
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Ah, listen te it, listen ‘to it. Give him love for love, charity for 
charity, sacrifice for sacrifice, heart for heart—give him ‘every thing, 
for he gave more than every thing for you. Yes, if the word means 
““ surround,” let the love of Christ surround ‘us; let it compass and 
press us on every side with a sweet but resistless violence. 

Lastly, the import of the term may be, and literally is, “ Unite.” 
Let us adopt this meaning, and then let, oh ! Jet the love of Christ 
unite us. ‘“ Who,” asks the Apostle, “ shall separate us from the 
love of God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord?’ And II exclaim, 
with equal confidence, who, what, shall separate us from each other, 
united as we are by this love? What shall separate us? Shall per 
secution? No, that will only bind us closer. ‘Shall the feuds by 
which in this world society is torn, and even members of the same family 
armed and exasperated against each other—sectienal jealousies, and 
political rancor, and party malignity ? No, the cross which lifted 
the Savior from the earth, lifts us high above these petty tumults 
and distractions. What then ?—what shall separate us? Internal 
strife, intestine dissension? God forbid. No my brethren, I am per- 
suaded better things of you. No, never, never, never; it cannot be. 
No, by our common toils and sufferings as Baptists: by the venera- 
ble men who sang together over the cradle of this convention—those 
whose reverend forms I still see lingering fondly here—and those who 
this night, it is no presumption to believe, are beholding us with in- 
effable concern even from their thrones in glory : by the blood which 
cements us, and the new commandment written in that blood: by the 
memory and love of him who hath bound us together with ties in- 
dissoluble and eternal, and who is now in our midst showing his 
wounds, his hands, his feet, his side, his head, and saying, “ As I loved 
you, evenso ought yeto love one another:” by all the glorious recollec- 
tions of the past, and by all the more glorious anticipations of the 
future, this must not, will not, shall not, cannot be. 

But my heart is too full. I must stop. My tears will not allow 
me to say many things I had wished to “9 My feelings choke my 
utterance. Let me only repeat the apostle’s words, “ The love of 
Christ constraineth us.” Let me only renew the exhortation, Get 
nearer the cross, live nearer the cross. Then no discord can interrupt 
our union, no troublesome birds of prey disconcert our sacrifice. 
“ Now there stood by the cross of Jesus his mother, and his mother’s 
sister, Mary the wife of Cleophas, and Mary Magdalene.” Let us 
take our stand there too, and we shall never want zeal, we can 
never lack devotion to the Savior, and love for each other. Nor is 
it long that we have to be here, and to do for Jesus. Where is 
Crawford ? I seek in vain for his familiar face among you. Where 
is Knowles? It seems to me but yesterday that I was addressing 
many of you, and he was there, his countenance beaming with in- 
telligence and affection. Where is he now? I look around, but I 
miss him to-night. And to-morrow, my brothers and fathers, where 
shall you al I be? To-morrow, we too shall be missed. To- 
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morrow the place that knows us shall know us no more. To- 
morrow we shall die, and the throne be piled for judgment, 
and we ourselves standing at the foot of the awful tribunal, 
Let us act in view of that hour. Let us listen to the voice 
which comes to each of us this night from heaven, “ Be thou faith- 
ful unto death, and I will give thee a crown of life.” My brethren, 
my very dear brethren, have we been faithful? Each of us can say, 
“ [T know whom I have believed, and that he will keep that which [| 
have committed to him against that day.” Can Jesus say, as to each 
of us, I know whom I have believed, and that he has been faithful 
to the trust which I have committed to him? 0, let not the sin of 
perfidy rest longer upon us. Let not neglected duties and broken 
vows cry longer to heaven against us. Let not our works be longer 
*“ found unperfected before God.” 

Even so, Amen. O God the Father, hasten that time! O Holy 
Ghost, inspire us with something worthy of the name of zeal in such 
a cause! O glorious Shiloh, unto thee let “the gathering of the 
people be!” Let thy kingdom come! “ For thine is the kingdom, 
and thine the greatness, and the power, and the glory, and the victory, 
and the majesty; all that isin heaven and in the earth is thine; thine 
is the kingdom, O Lord, and thou art exalted as head over all ; and 
blessed be thy holy name, and let the whole earth be filled with thy 
glory. Armen, and Amen.” 
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BY REV. GEORGE SHEPARD, 
PROF. IN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, BANGOR, ME. 





THE EVILS AND THE REMEDY OF COVETOUSNESS. 


‘¢ And he said unto them, Take heed and beware of covetousness: for a 


man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the things which he possesseth.” 
—Lvse xii. 15. 


CovetousyEss is originally and essentially a disease of the heart. 
It is one of the fundamental, generic, bad dispositions of men.— 
Hence, the broad and crowning precept of the divine law is, “ Thou 
shalt not covet.” This is forcible upon men every where, and at all 
times, because men every where, and at all times, are selfish and 
grasping beings. They are not satisfied in keeping down to theirown 
competency: what is worse, they are not willing sometimes that 
their neighbor should retain and enjoy his. It is well then that our 
Savior gave us the caution, and made it emphatic as he did. “Take 
heed and beware of covetousness,” because it is essentially an evil dis- 
position, and because many and great evils grow out of the indulgence 
of it. But to go more into particulars, let me say, 

1. In the first place, that the very word which our Savior used to ex- 
press covetousness, is itself a vivid description of the essential evil of 
the disposition. It is composed of two Greek terms which 
mean to have more; and the comparison may be regarded 
as twofold. 1. Have more than I now have, a sordid thirst of 
gain, increasing with the increase of wealth, and still louder crying, 
more, more. 2. Have more than another ; this is another exposition 
of the lust of gain; the desire often being, to have more than 
another ; with many undoubtedly the main strength of the desire lies 
in this comparison. Of course, the lust or disposition, in these cases, 
is one gross, standing violation of the law of God—the embodied 
sentiment of the second table—* Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.’ Covetousness is putting up self and drawing in to self at 
the expense of others. It is not only a wicked disposition, in this 
view, it is a dishonorable, an ungenerous disposition; a sordid 
desire to go beyond and outdo our neigbors in outward, empty, facti~ 
tious things ; a contemptible emulation in mere matters of show. 

2. As a deceptive insinuating disposition, there is great force in the 
caution, “Beware of covetousness.” It grows so insensibly upon a 
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person, it gets a deep hold before he has any suspicion of its presence. 
It has many pleas to advance in exculpation. It can feed itself on the 
pure word of God, especially with the help of a little false interpre- 
tation. There is that very clear passage, “ Provide things honest in 
the sight of all men ;” and there is that very sfrong passage, “He that 
provideth not for his own, especially for those of his own household, 
has denied the faith, and is worse than an infidel.””_ Who does not re- 
coil from being worse than an infidel? By such passages, wrested 
and wrongly interpreted, do men sanctify their worldliness and sordid- 
ness; and if they forget all the rest of the bible, they are careful not 
to forget these texts ; they are sticklers for obedience here. 

There is another cloak covetousness gets under, and seems very pi- 
ous in its most sordid and broadest graspings. “ True, we are worldly; 
we show great eagerness for wealth; but our object is to do good in 
the end ; when the Lord helps us to a great estate, then we mean to 
do magnificently for his cause.” Specious here on earth, but utterly 
hateful in the sight of heaven, I have no doubt. But so it is: under 
such pleas, this evil disposition gets into good men, and feeds, and 
entrenches itself in its obnoxious possession, withthe very argument of 
religion. But, notwithstanding the place it sometimes occupies, it 
may be remarked, 

3. That in all cases, i ts a debasing, degrading disposition. It 
circumscribes, limits, and bears down the soul, “making it all earth and 
dirt.” It proceeds upon an utterly false estimate, an estimate by 
which the outward and animal is exalted and kept in view; but 
the inward, the spiritual, the eternal, depressed and hidden. It per- 
verts and goes counter to the maxim of Christ, which says, “that a 
man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the things which he pos- 
sesseth ;” his true happiness and worth lie not at all im these ; but al- 
together in the mind, the heart, the character, the eternal prospect. 
The covetous man places them in the former, and as he regards only 
time and sense, lives for the outward and the animal, he necessarily 
goes downward in character and dignity ; puts off, as much as he can, 
the attributes of religion and immortality, and grovels toward the 
anima). His very heart and homage are given to the things he sees 
and seeks and handles. 

It is an unerring voice which declares “ covetousness to be idolatry.” 

The covetous man is an idolater, though in a christian country, 
frequenter of a christian temple, member of a christian church ;—an 
idolater as he stands in the house of God—pronounced so by the great 
Being before whom he stands. Can anything more be added to this 
conception of debasement? Have we not reached the climax on 
this point in the inspired declaration, “ covetousness is idolatry ””? 
But there is more to be said on other points ; as, 

4. It is a troublesome, harassing disposition. It is necessarily so, 
because the individual places his highest hopes in that which is un- 
certain, changing, perishable. Ile is at the mercy of these outward 
things; all fluctuations agitate him, all disappointments corrode him, 
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all losses torment him. Being so wrapt up in, and essentially identi- 
fied with material things, when these are shattered and go asunder, 
as they will, in the overturnings and convulsions of the divine provi- 
dence, in the breaking up of these, he himself is, as it were, broken 
all to pieces. In a stormy world like this, whoever puts his all 
upon a wave, to the .care of the elements, cannot possibly be a 
peaceful and happy man, except as, now and thea, in the gentle, pros- 
perous undulations, golden reflections strike his vision. But there is 
a weightier consideration in reserve. 

5. It is a tempting disposition. It is the prolific root of a great va- 
riety of wrong affections and wrong practices. The apostle Paul goes 
so far as:to say, that it is the root of all evil; and there can be no 
doubt that the apostle is right. Pride, envy, malignity,.and other 
wrong feelings, grow out of this disposition. The wrong actions it 
prompts to are more than can be named. Even a heathen writer has 
exclaimed, “ Oh, cursed thirst of gold! what canst thou not influence 
the hearts of men to perpetrate!” Indeed, what has it not done? 
No crimes have been too great for it. It has put the knife to a bro- 
ther’s throat: it has extorted labor without remuneration, and trodden 
the helpless beneath the iron hoof of oppression. It leads men to dis- 
regard the holy Sabbath; they secularize God’s day; they trample 
on it in their heated chase of gain. It instigates all kinds of false- 
hood ; running up and running down ; hollow pretences and unmean- 
ing promises. It instigates overreaching and undermining, anything 
that will decently break off a portion from a neighbor’s estate, and 
add it on to my own. It leads to kinds of business which are.a.curse 
to the community ; which blast character, and bury hopes, and break 
hearts, and desolate hearths. It leads to modes of business, which are 
not reconcilable with the law of God, nor even with a tolerable moral- 
ity. Indeed, if a person allows this disposition, lets i dictate, and 
he follows, he knows not where he will go, what he will! do, nor 
what he will be. It comes-very obvious to say, 

6. In the sixth place, that it 1s a perilous disposition; perilous even 
to character in this world. Thousands, under its sordid dictations, 
have made shipwreck of their good name. They did not mean to, but 
they did. 

It is especially perilous to the soul. Nothing on earth,.perhaps, so 
stands in the way of a man’s salvation. It fills the soul with earthly 
affections, crowding out all heavenward movement ; it overwhelms 
the soul with a world of cares ; distracts and rends it with — 
perplexities ; absorbs and holds in this unworthy direction the whole 
power of thought ; the world before him, the world around.him, the 
world within him, in very nature amalgamate with the world, he is 
hardly a salvable being. He may be in the way to become a rich 
man, but not aredeemed man. He may be successfully working out 
wealth, he is also surely and disastrously working out perdition. Oh! 
this ungoverned lust of gain, how exceedingly dangerous! What in- 
numerable and dreadful falls is it destined to occasion, from the high 
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places of respect and opulence here, to everlasting shame and con- 
tempt hereafter. 

There are other arguments of a positive kind, which go to enforce 
the Savior’s caution, but we must pass them by. There are consi- 
derations of a negative sort that have weight, such as, that it is a pre- 
ventive of good. It wonderfully stands in the way of good, which, 
but for this, would be cheerfully and nobly done. It withholds per- 
sons from doing good with their time. They have so many worldly 
engagements, and they are so profitable, that they cannot afford the 
time which is required for God’s service. It keeps them from doing 
good with their property. They withhold often from God’s cause, not 
because they cannot spare it and do without it, but because they love 
it; and what property is given to help on God’s cause, often goes so 
reluctantly, that the happiness, the whole sweet blessedness of giving 
is absolutely lost; and what, according to Christ, should go from the 
hands with the heart’s joy, goes really with the heart’s grudging and 

rief. 
In view of all these things, we cannot wonder that the bible abounds 
with warnings, and cautions, and prohibitions against a disposition so 
fruitful of evil, so preventive of good. 

Nor can we wonder that the providence of God is so significantly 
employed in giving emphasis to that word, “Take heed and beware 
of covetousness.” It is well to look at what God does, as well as 
what he says. What he does, both interprets and impresses what he 
says. When God simply speaks a truth, and it remains a long time 
only a spoken truth, men begin to think that he does not mean any 
thing by it. But when he comes forth and acts it, they alter their 
mind, and acknowledge that there is something in it. So in this mat- 
ter of covetousness. Have we not heard God’s voice? Have we not 
seen his significant retribution? He has been revealing it for some- 
time past on a large scale—a scale commensurate with the preva- 
lence and rampant madness of the sin. Men, all over the land, have 
been strangely excited and fevered with covetousness. They have 
been rushing in great masses, vehemently rushing upon the thick 
bosses of God’s word—upon the sharp points of those declarations : 
“‘ He that maketh haste to be rich shall not be innocent.” “ He that is 
greedy of gain troubleth his own house.” Upon these and similar 
texts have men been rushing, and they have been thrown back, cov- 
ered with blood and shame. The divine providence has come athwart, 
and blasted, and confounded, and desolated, and humbled them. We 
have abundance of political expositions to account for these reverses ; 
very good in their place. We ought to admit some moral expositions 
also. Our trouble may be accounted for on moral grounds; it is the 
red-forked lightning of God’s retribution, upon a most unreasonably 
covetous generation. Oh! that we might accept penitently the pun- 
ishment of our sins, and do more wisely for the future. 

If we now glance at this matter on the smaller, the individual scale, 
we have the divine opinion as significantly expressed here. The 
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estate greedily gathered, is often very suddenly scattered. One day 

we saw the individual spreading himself like the green bay tree ; we 

looked the next, and lo! he was not. Going up suddenly is very apt 

to be both the precursor and preparation for a fall. “ Pride,” says 

a racy old divine, “ which was originally the devil’s sin, has ever 

since been the devil’s stratagem, who, like an expert wrestler, usually 
ives a man a lift before he gives him a throw.” 

But the retriLution, when it comes in this world, is not always so 
speedy. Not unfrequently it is God’s method to send the blasting 
upon those who come after—upon the children of the man who lived 
a successfully covetous and hoarding up life. God has been uttering 
it in his providence, in unequivocal tones, all along down the line of 
time, so that every generation has heard the voice, that estates largely 
accumulated to be left to children, do stand as ever present tempta- 
tions to the expectants, making them indolent, making them vicious, 
making them mere cyphers in the world; not always so, but gene- 
rally so. The fact is decisive, standing forth, obtruded upon the no- 
tice of all men, and ail admit it. 

Why, then, do men do so, particularly religious men, whom God 
has redeemed, has prospered, and made stewards on a large scale; 
who, by disbursing what is put into their hands, might raise up 
preachers, and keep them preaching, might send forth every where 
bibles, and tracts, and missionaries, and thus convey salvation to my- 
riads of miserable dying men ; but instead, they keep and concentrate, 
and still accumulate, when they do know that these possessions, 
which, employed as above, would be the means of immeasurably 
blessing souls, will, as they are proceeding, in high probability, bring 
insignificance and injury, temporal and eternal ruin upon their off- 
spring. Why, in the name of reason and religion, do reasonable, 
christian men, conduct so; industriously labor to get together and 
keep together, the instruments of temptation and perdition to those 
they love—take the wealth out of the great channels of beneficence, 
where the Creator orders it, and turn it into the private channels, 
where God will curse it to ends of mischief and death ? 

From this voice of the divine retribution on covetousness in the 
present life, I pass to hint at some of the methods we may adopt, for 
the subduing and recovering from this so hateful and hurtful dispo- 
sition. 

The first and great blow must, of course, be struck against it by 
the Holy Spirit, commencing the change of the heart’s utter selfish- 
ness into holy love. It is indipensable that a man be born again, 
in order to get a complete mastery of this sin. 

But I remark again what I have already intimated, that a person 
may be a christian, and have within him not a little of this old leaven ; 
so far as he has it, it is a great deformity, and a great hindrance to 
his usefulness and happiness. Every one who is indeed a christian, 
desires to get rid of it. Let him, then, 

1, Consider and dwell upon Christ’s opinion of it, and his mind 
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towards it, as expressed in his word. The one description of it as 
idolatry, regarded by a lover and worshiper of Jesus, must eall forth, 
as seems to me, the most earnest prayer, to be delivered utterly from 
the gross inconsistency, from the debasing lust. 

2. Let him dwell, also, upon God’s opinion of it, and his mind 
towards it, as expressed in his providence. This view will awaken 
salutary fear; for God is a jealous God, and: will not give his glory 
to another. His judgments hang over the close hearted, world] 
minded and world pursuing disciple. Let him know they will come 
ruinously upon himself, or upon his children, if he does not amend 
and get out of the way. 

3. Let him dwell upon the inherent hatefulness of the disposition— 
a disposition to get from others, a disposition to get above others, and 
to keep an evil eye upon others for their possessions or their eminence. 
It is odious enough in the congenial connection of a supremely selfish 
heart. But in a heart which the Holy Ghost has made over—in the 
pure, great, philanthropic heart of the christian, it is tenfold more 
hateful, made so by the unfitting place it occupies. It is like giving 
a black fiend from the pit a standing with the angelic choir. Let 
every person so infested, look at the monstrous impropriety of the 
thing, and let him plead to heaven against it with all the faith and 
power of a christian, and with all the dignity and authority of an im- 
mortal agent, exclaim against it, “ Get behind me, Satan.” 

4, Let him dwell upon the excellence and beauty of a character 
the opposite of this covetous, self-seeking and holding. The perfec- 
tion of this character existed in the Lord Jesus Christ, who came into 
the world to do good; who went about in the world doing good ; 
who died and rose again, and now reigns above to do good. There 
was no covetousness there. No gain did he aim at, but the gain of 
souls to heaven ; no purchase did he make, but the purchase of souls 
by his own agony and blood. Bought with this price, “ ye are not 
your own.” Bought with such a priee, ye may not employ your 

owers, but for the kingdom and the glory of him, whose ye are. It 
is a noble employment of them. There is consistency in this employ- 
ment of them—one thing in profession, the same thing in the gene- 
rous manifestations of the conduct. There is true greatness in this 
greatness of heart, which feels for, and cares for, and toils and gives 
for a sinning, suffering world. There is an excellence here, which 
all beings respect ; an essential beauty, which attracts the gaze and 
commendation of the holy ; a worthiness, founded on grace, which 
will call out the approval of him before whom we are hastening to 
stand. Let the person who needs correction and recovery from the 
bad disposition we are considering, look at the two in contrast ; set the 
sordid over against the free and the generous, and see the shrunk and 
hateful deformity of the former, in the light of the divine beauty and 
glory of the latter. Let him but do this, and I am sure that he will 
come to some decisive action on the subject—that he will, at some rate, 
in some way, get rid of the former, and gain in the latter. 
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5. This leads me to add a word more specifically upon the way. 
Doing good, going forth, being generous, is the way. Benevolence 
in the heart, out in the conduct, disbursing, blessing, is the single, 
simple instrument which will assuredly kill the reptile, Covetousness. 
That groveling, crawling thing, cannot bear the touch of this divine 
wand. As the christian has the sure means of victory, let him enter 
upon a direct conflict with this sin. Let him meet it as branded, re- 
probate of God. Let him meet it, as a common even, and most dis- 
disgusting deformity of the renewed character. Let him meet it, as 
one of the most prominent obstacles in the way of the world’s redemp- 
tion. The world cannot be redeemed without means. God’s silver 
and gold are in part the means. These means have failed to be fur- 
nished to the desired extent, not because they have not existed, not 
because they have not been in the church, but because the church in 
all its periods has retained them, perverted them, employed them on 
other ends ; because there has been and is so much covetousness in 
the hearts of christians. It is this that has held back the means 
against the loudest calls of God, and the shrillest cries of the perishing. 

The sin in question, it should be remembered, is an inventive sin ; 
when pushed, it can make excuses, and ingeniously plead off from 
the breadth and pressure of heaven’s demand. The hard times are 
alleged, and properly, on the part of most, it is freely admitted. 
There is, very generally, a diminished, and with some, an utterl 
crippled ability. But there is danger that christians make too ah 
of this excuse. It is to be feared there are those, still possessing the 
ability, but not having the heart they ought to have, who have made 
the pressure a pretence under which to escape from the claims of be- 
nevolence ; who, instead of coming forward like christian men, with 
a lively gratitude for what is spared to them, and relieving the dark- 
ness of the times by their generous offerings, have taken advantage of 
this very darkness to hide in, both themselves and their means, like 
our first parents in the shrubbery of Eden, from the call of their Ma- 
ker. I would not have made this remark, which some may deem un- 
charitable, did there not appear in almost every quarter, distinct evi- 
dence, that the retrenchment which the pressure compels, is, to a very 
great extent, in the charities; little or no abridgment of indulgen- 
ces, in matters of pride or appetite, but a most grinding abridgment 
of the gifts to the cause of redemption and of God. Oh! this cruel, crafty 
foe of man and the world, helping to keep the world in gloom, and 
men out of heaven. When will the blood bought, benevolent disci- 
ples of Christ meet, resist, and extinguish it? Let us do it by doing 
good—burn out this base sentiment with the fire of benevolence. Let 
us give when we can, and when good opportunities are before us; give 
freely, for freely we have received ; give the more the harder it comes, 
on account of the clinched gripings of this passion ; give, as we have 
it, till we have crucified the ungodly feeling, and giving to scatter 
light, diffuse religion, and help on the cause of God, has become a 
cheerful habit, the heart’s best pleasure, one of the sweetest satisfac- 
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tions of life. How blest to live with such a heart, the warm and great 
heart of christian charity, by its labors and offerings making others 
Se tees How blessed to die with such 
a beholding in —- a career of benevolence, and before 
it an inheritance of glory. How blessed, with such a heart, to go forth 
into the future, and up to the judgment of the great God, and hear 
there the award of grace, “ Well done, good and faithful servant, 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 














